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Published, weekly, by SAMUEL HUESTIS, | Alla often retains them, lest they should || mirth and revelry reigned in his habitation ; 
No. 194 Greenwich-street, one door from t corrupt his creatures ?”? | his seraglio was filled with the fairest vir- 
Vesey-sreet, New-York, at Four Dollars per || firighted at the splendour which sure || gins of the East, and Pleasure courted 
anwem, payehle Quarterly, in Advance. } rounded the genius, whose beautiful coun- ‘him in all her various forms. Fora time 

As ! tenance shone with dazzling lustre, while he fancied himself happy, but satiety and 
his severe and steadfast gaze seemed to || disgust speedily followed in the train of 
| search the heart of the trembling mortal | sensual enjoyment; and Hamet, disap- 
whom he addressed, Hamet prostrated | pointed of the bliss which he sought, dis- 

Among the inhabitants of Bagdad, the himself in silence; but his heart refused || missed his flatterers and his mistresses, and 
poorest, but most contented, was Hamet, || assent to the words of Umri, and in his se-|| resolved to seek in some new pursuit for 
the ropemaker; peace dwelt in his abode, | cret soul he regretted that Alla had not || more permanent enjoyment. 

and cheerfulness lightened the toil by | showered upon him the gifts of fortune. | While his mind was @ prey to languer, 

which he earned a scanty subsistence. |/« Presumptuous and ungrateful Hamet,”|/he paid a visit to his treasure, and was 

Often did he share his morsel with the!’ resumed the genius sternly, “ thou hast || surprised to find it so much diminished. 

destitute and the stranger, and never did | hitherto enjoyed the favour of Heaven,| He now, for the first time, recollected that 

he behold with unmoved heart, the distress | but thou art insensible to the blessings be-| his riches, though great, were not inex- 
which he could not relieve. || stowed upon thee: take, then, the punish- |) haustible, and he resolved to be more cau- 
One morning, as he passed the house | ment of thy insensibility, in the gratifica-| tious in their use. His board, till then, 
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From Ackerman’'s Repository. 


HAMET.—AN EASTERN TALE. 


of a rich merchant, he perceived its owner || tign of thy wish.” 


turning from his gate a poor dervise who 


| had been open to all who needed, or who 


Umri breathed upon Hamet, and dis-| chose to partake of his hospitality ; but he 





begged an alms. This sight moved the || appeared. At the same moment, Hamet ‘ordered that strangers should be admitted 
indignation of Hamet, for he remembered ! perceived on each side of his couch, an} only on certain days, and that the viands 
that, a few years before, the merchant had | enormous vase; one was filled with gold, | prepared for them should be no more of a 
himself tasted of the bitter cup of poverty. | and the other with diamonds, whose lustre | costly kind. He sold several of his slaves, 
* What,” thought he, “ does this man, i dazzled his eyes. The delight he felt at } and dismissed a number of workmen whom 
whom the bounty of Alla hath raised from || seeing his wish thus amply gratified, ba- | he had employed to embellish his gardens. 
the lowest wretchedness, refuse to bestow | nished from his mind the terror which the } He resolved that he would frequently 
upon the poor the overflowings of his { last words of the genius had caused. He} visit and inspect his treasure; and soon, 
wealth? Ah! had the prophet sent.me | pose to examine his treasure, gazed with | these visits became his chief delight. By 
riches, how differently should I use them! | rapture upon the sparkling gems, and mea- | degrees, the spirit of avarice took entire 
When did I refuse to divide my meal with | sured, again and again, the breadth and | possession of his heart; he removed from 
the child of poverty? When did I neclect i depth of the vases which contained them.| his magnificent house to a mean hovel, 
to sooth his misery with the language of} He hastened with the first dawn of the | buried his treasure beneath the floor of his 
consolation ?” morning to hire’@ house more worthy of | dwelling, and giving out that he had spent 
For the first time the heart of Hamet |) his wealth; he bought the most costly fur-| all he possessed, assumed the garb and 
swelled with pride, as he contrasted him- | niture, purchased slaves, and relieved, with | appearance of poverty. 
self with the sordid merchant. He re-|| unsparing hand, the wants of all who ap-|| As he was one day returning home, he 
garded his lowly condition with discontent, | plied to him. It was soon noised abroad |’ was accosted at the door of his dwelling 
and as he walked musing towards his home, | that Hamet had suddenly become rigs _by the dervise to whom the merchant had 
he dared to arraign the wisdem of Provi- his neighbours and friends, who knew the | refused an alms. “ My son,” said the holy 
dence, in bestowing its gilts upon the un- || benevolence of his heart, rejoiced in his | man, “ fatigue and sickness have exhaust- 
deserving. good fortune, and hastened to partake of } ed my strength; this day I have not tasted 
When Hamet retired to his cench, his | it with him. Fora while he received them) bread; give me, then, a morsel of food, 
mind was still filled with these thoughts. || graciously, but his heart soon became |and suffer me to rest my weary limbs be- 
As he lay indulging them, the genius Umri || puffed up with pride, and the sight of his |neath thy roof: so shall the blessing of 
suddenly stood before him. .“ How is it, || former companions grew hateful to him,| Heaven be upon thee, and thy little shall 
Hamet,” cried he, “ that thou regardest | because it reminded him of the meanness || be multiplied.” 
the possessions of thy neighbour with envy, || of his original condition; one by one he|| While the dervise was speaking, Hamet 
and thinkest thyself less favoured by Hea-'| banished them from his dwelling, and took || had been endeavouring to unlock his gate ; 
ven, because it has not also showered | in their places flatterers, who filled his || it resisted his efforts, and though he roughly 
riches upon thee? Hast thou considered | ears with praises of his wisdom and mag-|| repulsed the dervise, the poor old man 
their effects upon the buman heart? and | nificence. 


knowest thou not, that the goodness of: 























By degrees his senses became debauched; || eutreatics. “ Go,” cried Hamet, “ to th 
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took advantage of the delay to renew his 





_ the immediate causes which contribute to 
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rich and prosperous ; why dost thou solicit 
alms from one as poor as thyself?” “ Thou | 


canst grant me at least a shelter for the | 


night,” said the dervise. At that moment | 
the key turned in the lock; Hamet hastily | 
entered; he shut the gate with quickness 
on the old man who was about to follow, 
and bade him begone. Scarcely had he 
uttered the words, when the dervise va- 
nished, and in his place he beheld the 
genius Umri. The lightning of heaven 
would have apalled the soul of Hamet, 
less than the fire which flashed from the 
eyes of the genius, as he regarded him 
with a look of indignation. “ Wretch,” 
cried he, “ every way unworthy of the 
favour of Heaven, how bitterly didst thou 
revile the inhumanity of the merchant! 
and yet thou, possessing more than ten 
times his wealth, art still more inhuman, 
‘since thou dost refuse even the shelter of | 
thy miserable roof to the servant of the 
prophet. <eceive the punishment of thy 
crime.”’ 
Penetrated with terror, Hamet threw | 
himself at the feet of the genius, uttering 
a loud cry, which awoke higt He found 
himself on his couch ia his own dwelling, 
and he saw, by the first beams of morning, 
the implements of his trade scattered round. 
As he recalled to his mind the vision of 
the night, he praised the name of Alla for 
the instruction conveyed to him by his 
dream ; it sunk deep into his heart; con- 
tent and peace returned to his dwelling, 
and he adored in humble gratitude the mys- 
terious ways of the Most High. 
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THE MISCELLANIST No. IX. 

In our last number, we enumerated some 
of the beautiful scenes of creation :—the 
present shall be allotted to the considera- 
tion of the sublime. In some instances, 
: - these are widely separated, and easily dis- 
ible from the beautiful ; in others, they 
p a manner blended together, and form 
association. 
with various and well proportioned hues, is 
a beautiful—a ra conflagration, a sub- 
lime object! | heavenly bodies, 
from their vast mi de, and the har- 
mony of their motions, partake of the pro- 
perties of both. 

From our own experience, ‘dekinw that 










A flower, died | 














the sublime, or which indeed constitute its | 
essence, are vastness of extent, depth, | 
height, obscurity, confusion, terror, and | 
| evidences of the exertion of great strength | 
| and power. 

Look round the world—cast your eyes | 
through unbounded creation—from heaven | 
to earth—from earth to heaven; and say, 
do not sublime objects every where force 
themselves upon the mind? Ascend the 
rugged and lofty mountain, and look over | 
the dreadfully impending precipice upon | 
the vast and immeasurable ocean. How 
grand the prospect !—What expansion does 
it produce, and amazement of soul !—A sud- 
den tempest arises, and the swelling waves 
look black and tremendous !—With rapid 
fury it falls upon the ocean, which now 
rises into liquid mountains, and foams, and 
awfully roars.—Nothing but a dreary waste 
—a boundless prospect of confusion and 
terror is presented to view !—Dark clouds 
roll in frightful pomp, and hide the sun and 
the sky, while distant thunders re-echo 
through the vast expanse of heaven!—To | 
complete the grandeur of the scene, night 
approaching, throws a veil of darkness | 
over the whole ; and sudden flashes of light- 
ning, at dreadful intervals, just serve to give 








‘ture trembles as if her dissolution were at 
hand. 

Can any thing be more awfully grand 
than a huge volcano, from whose top bursts 
smoke and raging flames, mixed with cin- 
ders, rocks, and lava? A moment it is 
silent, and the crater seems to close !— 
Then, with a thundering noise, it pours 
forth with tenfold fury, threatening sudden 
destruction to the neighbouring country, 
and illumines, far around, the gloom ot 
night. Such tremendous scenes, O! Ve- 
suvius, and Actna! do ye display. 

View now the unlimited canopy of the 
heavens, and feed your mind with the most 
ample and sublime ideas. This is the au- 
gust temple of the Deity ; and here, his 
wisdom, his power, and his munificence are 
| visibly portrayed. Here the sun rolls his 





flaming chariot, and pours down a flood of 


glory on the day! and in the night, the 
moon, and ten thousand stars, with their 
fainter radiance!—Here worlds of vast 
magnitude, move with inconceivable velo- 
city, and yet preserve the most perfect and 
uninterrupted harmony !—Here numberless 
systems which occupy infinite space, per- 
form their ample and amazing revolutions. 
And what a glorious idea of the Creator 





a transient view of undescribable horror ! 
But—is the mariner there ? Is that his vessel 
which is tossed up to the heavens, and 
again plunges headlong into the deep? Is 
that the cry of despair, and the last sad 


shriek of expiring nature, before the waves | 


cover them for ever? Is there no eye to 


pity,—no hand te snatch them from the de-|/ 


vouring deep? Yes!—even from this aw-| 
ful elemental war, the arm of Providence |! 
can save. 

A more pleasing” instance of sublimity 
is the still advancement of a serene even- 
ing, when the glare and hurry of the day 

d to deeper and yet deeper shades. 
Silence pervades the universe !—~The richly 
variegated landscape loses al] its beauty; 
and Nature is beginning her repose. What 
a soothing, solitary sensation, gradually 
steals upon the soul !—How do all her fa- 
culties nobly expand ! 

What phenomenon in nature exhibits 
greater power exerted !—and what, there- 
fore, shows more of the terrible sublime, 
than an earthquake ? Whole cities and pro- 
vinces are sunk at once into the abyss !—the 
sea occupies their place, and fand rises 
where the ocean used to rage !—~The eternal 
mountains totter to their basis, and all Na- 





does it inspire, when by the telescope we 
discover stars innumerable, suspended in 





'| fields of ether, far beyond the reach of the 


‘naked eye; and as our glasses become more 
perfect, others shine still beyond others, 
till imagination itself fails in the effort to 
reach the limits of Nature ? 

| Omitting that species of the beautiful and 
‘sublime, which is applicable only to lan- 
guage, and which is the production of hu- 
'man genius, we will just mention the beau- 
tifuk and sublime in morals :—These are in 
themselves widely diffe rom natural 
beauty and sublimity—but their effects on 
the‘soul are very similar: they create de- 
light, and cause a general expansion. The 
beautiful in morals embraces all the softer 
and agreeable virtues—those which flourish 
in private life, and which are the lovely 
sources of domestic happiness. They ex- 
cite sensations of pleasure, which seem 
nearly allied to those produced by beautiful 
external objects; but they raise in the 
mind a higher degree of joy, and more ex- 
quisite delight. 





* Is aught so fair 
In all the dewy landscapes of the spring ; 

In the bright eye of Hesper, or the morn, 
In Nature’s fairest forms ?>—Is aught so fai: 
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As virtuous friendship ?—As the candid blush 




































































* : FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. {i their existence. It is manifest that Longi- 
Of him who strives with fortune to be just? pn H nus’ ideas of the divinity were very correct: 
- Lg! ap socked pow cerh ems 3 sh ieee Wag Ebtreeored | for he says, “ those descriptions of Homer 
: Ay Occasioned by reading Longinus’ Treatise on Sub- |) . . 
oy Where peace, withever-blooming olive crowns Piste err en cng ip |are the best, in which he represents the 
in- The gate, where honour’s liberal hands effuse Dj : : e ae Deity as he really is, a great and holy 
is Unenvied treasures—and the snowy wings ionysius Longinus was the secon Being.” I believe it is generally supposed. 
a Of innocence and love protect the scene?” —; person we have any account of, who wrote || (and many arguments might be brought to 
| a treatise on the sublime ; a treatise which |} * ; r eae 
Irs > . ° ’ ' 
a The sublime in morals arises from some || has been allowed by all good judges to — Po — Pee SET 4 
xg great or daring exertion, and comprehends | eonsist of the noblest collection of thoughts heap demas. iain SS Se 
7 all the high and heroic. virt Noble :; =” | ancients, who believed that the soul of man 
ol wet he. Precio aablge nant poe women pled ever predaced 5-6 tet is immortal, did not derive their convic- 
re. achievements in a glorious enterprize—the | tisein which the author, while he describes obs of ih consinty ‘of & fileie teens 
contempt of pleasures, of danger, and of}! the beauties of other writers, displays his | lely ( "8 Wr fy nA ia eke ok ahha ‘ [ 
death ; and a “ great man struggling in the | own in so doing. fa . J ca . gr vin . the Old Tes. 7 
1€ : . |i saan ; ut also from the writings of the - _ 
st | ners Monge API: ron When be illustrates any beauty in style, tament, to which it was no difficult matter 
u species of sublimity. On viewing such ¢x- | he draws his examples, for the most part, | for ti sia to have ones Longinus must cer- 
¢ amples, we feel undescribable emotions;| fom Homer: whose works were doubtless || pote sascha Sa 5 ; 
lis Deine ditedll aha lee od eh >| tainly have seen them, at least the “ Pen- 
a, we are suddenly a avOve OUFSE!VES, |! the least exceptionable of any then extant,  eateuch 2”? or Ave books of Miessas alee | 
3 and are inspired with the same greatness : -. Th. . ; | ? 9 — 
‘is ‘edith ome cacsoueaibiee sewnasyts “ -8 + his Odyssey, | why do we find the following in the ninth 
of {| in Caen a ‘i te = ee - section of his treatise :—“ And with the 
he ‘¢ Look then abroad through Nature; to the range || er YSseys ' _ 2 - = for the fa oe ”| same grandeur of expression, Moses, the : 
oir Of planets, suns, and adamantine splieres, ; old age, is indicative of a great genius on lawgiver of the Jews, a man of no ordi- F 
as Wheeling unshaken through the void immense. || the decline—for that work abounds in nar- |; nary talents, when he conceived the power : 
| And speak, O, man! does this capacious scene | ration which is peculiar to old age. Whence || the Deity inntedings te his true dive a 
o- With balf that kindling majesty, dilate Homer in the Odyssey, may be compared ‘td Snes ho NY, g 
nd Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 55 te email ‘ a || declared it: writing thus in the beginning ; 
SS Refulgent from the stroke of Caesar's fate, 7 bi —! ere waren magene atiry: || of his laws :—* God said,’ (says he,) what? if 
‘re Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm remains, though it abates of its heat—as ‘ Let there be light and there was light ; 3 
‘ f Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, the ocean when it ebbs, and is deserted et he eat be ae 1 wes??? ¥ 
_ When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud || hy its shores, points out how far it has : A est YH: 
or On Tully’s name, and shook his crimson steel, 1 . . And I would ask—did not Homer bor- BY 
. flowed, so also, the ebbing of the sublimity ' : ; i 
ve And bade the father of his country hail ? fH a dea , P| row many of his sublime expressions from f 
in For, lo! the tyrant prostrate in the dust, . ; ne hy = ser oe mi ys . the Scriptures? for it is observable, thai £ 
z And Rome again is free.” rulous and incredible wanderings, plainly ||. oon find passages in holy wid lel : 
show how sublime he once had been.” . . i 
re hs ax .. |, to most of those which Longinus adduces ; 
ne examples of great and good charac-|| And, “though I speak of old age, yet it : ~~ - 
's ; | . ? from Homer, as instances of sublimity. j 
’ ters, and all the wonders, the beauty, and |! was the old age of a Homer.” After ; ; hicl 3 
to : ‘ : . || Here follow too remarkable instances which ; 
the grandeur of the universe, have a ten- quoting the passage from the Iliad, in AERA TITER 9 3 
F dency to inspire the soul of man with great || which the battle of the gods is so magnifi- : Es 
4 z . . . . Ss 4 “4 ; 2 
conceptions, so that gradually expanding, cently described, he makes this very judi- “ She weiss “Sega room to move her head in ¢ 
“ : . J f yeaV ; 
: she might be capable of contemplating || cious remark :—“ These representations as- || And wit! her feet she stalks upon the earth.” r 
us that Beinc, whom the most glorious works || sume indeed a terrible aspect ; but unless Homer's description of the goddess Discord. B 
if of creation but faintly and imperfectly re-|| meant allegorically, are altogether impious || “‘ Thine Almighty Word touched the heaven, eg 
m present. : and indecent ; for Homer, in recounting the || Ut it stood upon the ye re j 
al THE MISCELLANIST. wounds, quarrels, punishments, tears, &c. . Seen af Solemn me | 
yn June 5th, 1820. t the weds. t ts be rae “ The mountains trembled, the groves bowed in # 
pe ae ” me GOSS, BPPCRES SO ME LO SRYC FRNOG I pevereies-—ana Troy adored the immortal foot- 
+ A === || his heroes, who were present at the fight of -steps of approaching Neptune—while hisa@rystal & 5y 
ie 6 Mr. Curran, the celebrated barrister, Troy, to the height of gods, and degfaded || chariot moves smoothly over the sea, it parts asun- i j 
4 : was walking one day with a friend, who, his gods to the low condition of men.” arhchags — wrk Atk Se Th ~s nes so 
ot was extremely nice in his pronunciation; || 1 campot help remarking in this place, ine haeivae Se eee 
ae the latter hearing a person near him saying | that those are mistaken, who suppose that Homer's Iliad, 13. ver. 18, 27. | 
4 fo eurosity for curiosity, exclaimed,—“ How || ®0y intelligent Grecian, or Roman, ever|}  « He stood—and drove asunder the nations : : 
e ‘ that fellow murders the English language.” || believed in the existence of so many dei-|| and the everlasting mountains were scattered, 
mT *¢ Not so bad,” said Mr. Curran, “ he has || ties as are enumerated in the heathen miy- || and the perpetual hills did bow.—Was thy wrath : 
1e only knockédan I out.” thology. We have incontestible proof that || 2gainst the. that thou didst ride upon thine -. 
K- these deities were worshipped ; ath tee hon ses and thy chariots of salvation ?—The moun- we 
lide EA APO LOE : lains saw thee, and they trembled, &c. Thou 
; i ) any, exce erh idst walk ith thi 
An Indian Sachem was asked whether | ; Y> pt, per ies didst walk through the sea with thine horses, &. 
f. : . ; ican . ,|| some of the ignorant vulgar, ever credited ~ Hab. 3d ch. 
his subjects were free :—“ Why not,” said “ thew alee diuntl atte hisdk of 
he, “since I myself am free, though their |}, CPt, @ Rhetorician of Sicily, was the first = a0 SENS Pee ; 
a inp o?? © But his treatise (Longinus being judge) is imperfect Psalms. 
singe! in style and subject. 3 U EGIDIUS. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


NIEUWENTYT’S ADDRESS 
To Married Persons. 
[Translated from the German. ] 

It is not good weighing one’s own worth 
in such unequal balances, where the fea- 
ther of opinion turns the scales. One 
spoke can never stand still, while the whole 
wheel turns round. Here thou mayest show 
thy wisdom, in spinning a fine thread out 
of coarse wool. Do not hurt him, by thy 
malice, who would help thee in thy mar- 
riage. Who would plant a piece of ord-| 
nance to beat down an aspen leaf, which, 


having always the palsy, will fall of itself? | 


This piece neither desires supplanters, nor 
deserves supporters. It comes forth asa 


pressed soldier—not as a volunteer. It) 


flies to thy city of refuge. Accept it kindly. 

“Human misery,” says an Indian phi- 
losopher, “is, to divine mercy, as a black 
foil to a sparkling diamond, or as a sable 
cloud to the sunbeams.” To God’s om-| 


niscience, there is nothing invisible ; to’! 


God’s omnipotence, there is nothing impos- 
sible. He that made man meet for help, 
makes a meet help for man. When thou 
layest out for such a good on earth, look 
up to the God of Heaven. Let him make 
thy choice for thee, who hath made his 
choice of thee. Look above you, before 
you look about you. Account not those 
the most worthy, that are the most wealthy. 
Take heed of paying your rent to a bad 
landlord. When you taste of the stream, 
reflect on the spring that feeds it. Now 
thou hast four eyes for thy speculation, 
four hands for thy operation, four feet for 
thy ambulation, and four shoulders for thy 
sustentation. Pity it is but that moon 
should be ever ia eclipse, that will not ac- 
knowledge her beams to be borrowed from 
the sun. He that praises not the giver, 
prizes not the gift. And so I pass from 
the agent to the object—a help. 

‘She must be so much, and no less; and 
and no more. Our ribs were not 

ude to be our rulers. They are not 
made of the head, to claim superiority. 





They desert the ede of nature, that| 


invert the order of nature. Those shoul- 
ders asffire too high, that content not them- 
selves with a place below the head. It is, 
between a man and his wife, in the house, 
as it is between the sun and moon, in the 
heavens; when the greater light goes down, 






lin setting, ‘iis other =e in iii As 


Pharaoh said to Joseph, so should the hus- 
band say to his wife—‘ Thou shalt be over 


‘my house, and according unto thy word 
|| shall all my people be ruled ; only in the 
‘throne will I be greater than thou.” 


The 
body of that household can never make any 
good motion, whose bones are out of place. 
The woman should be a help to the man 
in these four things ;—to his piety, by the 
ferventness of her excitation ; to his socie- 








‘of her conversation. 





ty, by the fragrantness of her conversation ; 
jto his progeny, by the fruitfulness of her 
| education ; ; to his prosperity, by the faith- 
fulness of her preservation. 

To his piety, by the ferventness of her 
excitation. In some families, some per- 
sons are like Jeremiah’s two baskets of figs 
'—“one very good, the other very evil ;” 
or like fire and water—while the one is 
flaming. in devotion, the other is freezing 
in corruption. When the fore horse ina 
_ team will not draw, he wrongs all the rest. 
| When the general of an army forbids a 
_march, all the soldiers stand still. How. 
did Solomon’s idolatrous wives diaw away 
his heart from heaven! A sinning wife | 
was Satan’s first ladder, by which he 
scaled the walls of paradise, and took 
away the fort royal of Adam’s heart from 
him. Thus, she that should have been 
the help of his flesh, became the hurt of 
his faith ; and she that should have beena 
crown on his head, became a cross on his 
shoulders. 

A help to his society, by the fragrantness 
Man is an affection- 
ate creature. Now the woman’s behaviour 
should be such towards the man, as to re- 
quite his affection by increasing his delec- 
tation. ‘That the new-born love may not 
be blasted as soon as it is blossomed ; that 
it may not be ruined before it be rooted, 
a sgguse should carry herself to her hus- 
ee not to disturb his love by her con- 
tention, nor to destroy his love by her 
alienation. Husband and wife should be 
like two candles burning. together, which 
make the house more lightsome—or like 
two fragrant flowers bound up in one nose- 
gay, that augment its sweetness—or like 
two well-tuned instruments, which, sound- 
ing together, make the more melodious 
music. Husband and wife—what are they 
but two springs meeting and joining their 
streams, and making but one current? It 
is an unpleasing spectacle to view any con- 








oo = gets up; when the one ends || tention in this conjunction. 


-_ 





/but compulsion will break her. 





| Tohis progeny, by the fruitfulness of 


| her education. ‘Those are not mothers, 
| but monsters, who, whilst they should be 
teaching their children the way to heaven 
with their lips, are leading them the way 
to destruction with their lives. Children 
are, in a family, what passengers are in a 
boat. Husband and wife are a pair of oars, 
to row them to their destined haven. Let, 
then, these small pieces of timber be hewed 
and squared for the celestial building. 

A help to his prosperity, by her faith- 
ful preservation : being not a wanderer 
abroad, but a worker athome. She must 
not be a field wife, like Dinah; nor a street 
wife, like Thamar; nor a,window wife, 
like Jezabel. As the man’s part is to pro- 
vide industriously, so the woman’s is to 
preserve discreetly. The one must not 
| be carelessly wanting ; the other must not 
be causelessly wasting. The man must be 
seeking with diligence; the woman must 
be saving with providence. The cock and 
hen both scrape the same dust-heap, to pick 
| up something for the little chickens. 





| Is the woman to be a help to the man? 





Then let the man be a help to the woman. 
What makes these debtors such ill pay- 
masters, but because they look at what is 
owing to them, and not at what is owing 
by them? 

If thou wouldst have thy wife’s reve- 
rence, let her have thy respect. To force 
a fear from this relation, is that which nei- 
ther befits the husband’s authority to en- 


|join, nor the wife’s duty to perform. A 


wife must not be sharply driven, but sweet- 
ly drawn. Compassion may bend her, 
Husband 
and wife should act towards each other by 
consent, and not by constraint. 

To be preserved from a bad choice, be 
careful in these three things : Choose not 
for beauty ; choose not for dowry ; choose 
not for dignity. . He that looks for beauty, 
buys a picture. He that loves for dowry, 
makes a purchase. He that leaps for dig- 
nity, marries with a multitude at once. 
The first is too blind to be directed ; the 
second too base to be accepted; the third 
too bold to be respected. 

To conclude : Good servants are a great 
blessing ; good children a greater blessing ; 
but a good wife is the greatest blessing. 

And such a help let him seek for, that wants 


and let him take pleasure in, that enjoys one. 
XPPX. 





one—let him sigh for, that hath lost one— 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LOVE A UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLE. 
[Continued from page 26.} 

That eminent intellect is not always ac- | 
companied by this sensibility, is true; as jl 
in some celebrated statesmen, warriors, | 
and politicians, who, while they accom- 
plish great designs, and affect the condi- 
tion of a whole people in a very extraor- 
dinary manner, are themselves enslaved | 
by mean passions, governed by narrow 
views, and characterized by hardness of | 
heart. But in our investigation of human} 
nature, it is highly important to the just-|| 
ness of our inference, that we distinguish 
adventitious from real greatness; that we 


constantly discriminate between the charac- |, 
ter of the individual, and the false views | 


which his station or his fame may present. | 
The policy of statesmen, and the achieve- | 
ments of warriors, have little to do with ge- 


nuine exhibitions of character: it is true, | 


these men act powerfully upon the out- 
ward circumstances of mankind, but they |; 
do not illustrate the species—they do not 
give that stamp to their age—they do not} 
give that efficient impulse to the human 


mourned through life the want of this un- | all the rest of his das Ss. 


speakable gift. 


uries satiate. The history of many emi-!| That his studies and his fame had ceased to 


nent men establishes this fact :—Some have || interest him; and, that he must mourn 
The bitterness of 


H his grief made him an object of commise- 

‘¢ When I die,” says Rousseau, “ I shail | ration in the brilliant society of Paris; and 
say I have not lived !—For 1 have never | ! | his royal patron, Frederick of Prussia, did 
'| known the reciprocal feeling of enthusias- not disdain to condole with this great man 


‘| tic affection.—I have never excited the ar- } in his affliction. 


dent, inexpressible fondness I have che-| Cowper, of all poets the most faultless, 


'rished in my own breast.” ! _and the most infinitely loved, owed his in- 
Dean Swift’s passion for Stella, has been || spiration and his happiness to the female 
‘the subject of much animadversion; he did | friends who watched ev ery delicate emotion 
| not act towards her with gener males ; some | of his soul; and cherished, by their ten- 
‘inexplicable motive-—some unprincipled|/der care, every sensitive flower which 
| whim, perverted his attachment. But he | sprung up in the varied garden of his mind. 
‘loved Stella !—-What friendship he felt for | Lady Austen will be for ever celebrated, 
her, with what respect he honoured her cha- | jas she, “who from the mind of Cowper, 
racter, with what admiration he regarded | ‘called the 'Task.’’* Nor will that venerable 
her talents, is abundantly proved in his me-|| woman,’ “ whose arm for twenty winters 
‘moir of her, written just after her death. | was fast locked” within the poets, ever be 
| When they resided in the same place, they | forgotten. The devout sense with which 
| passed every day together. When they) Mr. Cowper regarded these blessings, is 
were separated, the Dean addressed to her | beautifully expressed by him in the follow- 
_a journal of his studies, his business, and | ing lines :— 
| his sentiments. \ 
| One cannot read the interesting letters of 
Burns, without learning how svech he va-| 
_lued the sentiment of friendship; and how | 





“ Mysterious are bis ways! whose power 
Brings forth that unexpected hour, 

When minds that never met before 

Shall meet, unite, and part no more. 

It is the allotment of the skies, 





mind, which a great poet, a great orator, | 
or even a great actor effects. Those men. 


who do, or who might, under favourable cir- | 


cumstances, operate powerfully upon the 
sentiments oi actions of their fellow men, 
are the men of unperverted genius—and of 
such we are speaking. Men of great minds | 
and susceptible hearts, who love and vene- || 
rate human nature; and never magnify 
themselves, till they cover the whole sur- 
face of their conceptions with their own) 
exclusive welfare, and exclusive plans, keep- 
ing in view all other existing things, as re- 
latively subordinate to their  self-love. 
While philanthropy glows in the breast, 
and animates the conduct of the man of 
genius, there is another modification of 
his affections, which is the source of his 
sweetest pleasures, and which affords oc- 
casion to the most beautiful and endearing 
exercise of all his faculties. It is some 
single preference—the sentiment of conse- 
erated and peculiar friendship. In the ob- 
ject of this attachment, the great man be- 
holds his personification of ideal excellence: 
this is the focus which concentrates all the 
scattered rays of his warm affections ; and 
upon this object his heart feasts and re- 
poses itsclf, when other excitements fail— 
when other hopes vanish—when other lux- 


precious to him was the generous and af- | 
fectionate character of Mrs. Dunlop; whose | 
sympathy, and tenderness, and geod offices, || | 
| mitigated the sorrows, and eherished the { We might augment the list of distin- 
| talents of this unhappy bard. || guished persons of both sexes, to whom 
1 The coarseness and rudeness of Dr. ‘the gift of talents, and the patronage of so- 
Johnson’s manners, are as frequently re-) ciety, were insufficient to confer happiness, 
| ' membered, as his learning and his elegance | or to incite to the display of talents. But 
| of mind. But the hardness of heart which we forbear—we fear we have already tres- 
jis often attributed to him in consequence of | || passed upon the patience of our readers. 
his manners, is a false imputation. In dif- || Let a single recollection of Mr. Curran 
| ferent memorials of Dr. Johnson, are the | close our remarks :~-This great man’s emi- 
‘most affecting proofs of his sensibility to || ence was clouded, and his heart was 
merit, aud his longing regret for some ob- || deeply wounded by domestic disappoint- 
| ject to participate all that he enjoyed or suf- || ments ; but his convivial and social enjoy- 
fered. When thosewhom he wished to ple ments were not only indispensably neces-- 
had sunk into the grave, “success and ||Sary to his gratification, but were singu- 
miscarriage were empty sounds” to him. || larly refined and elevated; his fine per- 
His taithful attachment to the blind Anna/|/ ception of female merit, and his elegant 
Williams, which was expressed in daily at. | homage to it, are charmingly displayed in 
tentions, perfect confidence, and devout | the following imitation of the Hebrew stylev 
ADDRESS TO LADY RAWDON, 
With a copy of Carolan’s Irish Airs. 

And she said unto her people, Lo! he 
is a wanderer, and in sadness; go, there- 
fore, and give him food, that he be not 
hungry—and wine, that he be comforted. 
And they fed him, and gave him wine, 
* Mr. Hayley’s Epitaph on Lady Austen. 

t Mrs, Unwin. 


The hand of the Supremely Wise, 
That guides and governs our affections, 


| . 
And plans and orders our connexions. 
|| 





prayers, affords no common example of 
friendship, and all this on account of her 
misfortunes, her learning, her curiosity, and 
her wit. 

D’Alembert, the most distinguished man | 
of his age in France, was so depen-, 
dent for his happiness upon Mademoiselle 
V’Espinasse, that on her death, he declared 
he had lost the very sense of felicity.— | 
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and his heart was glad. And when he was 
departing, he said unto her, I will give unto | 
thee a book: it containeth the songs of the |! 
bards of Erin, of the bards of the days that 
are gone. And these bards were prophets, 
and the griefs of the times to "come were 
showed unto them, and their hearts were 
sore troubled, and their songs—yea, even 
the songs of their joy, were full of heavi- 
ness. This book, said he, will I give thee, 
and it shall be a memorial of the favours 
thou showedst unto me. And I will pray 
a prayer for thee, and it shall be heard, 
that thy days may be happy, and that, 
if sorrow should come unto thee, it may be 
only for a short time, and that thou mayest 
find comfort, even as I have done, so that 
thou mayest say, even as I have said,— 
Truly I did not take heed unto my words 
when I said that I was as one without 
hope: surely I am not a wanderer ; nei- 
ther am I in a land of strangers. 

Ee —————LL—————_—_————————— 

TRIFLES. 


A French wit seeing Tully’s works in’ 


a library, exclaimed, “Ah! mon cher 
Ciceron, je le connois bien ; c’est le me- 
meque Marc Tulli.” 





The Seapoys are noted for their care-| 
jJessness with respect todeath. The crime | 
of plundering is punished by hanging ; and | 
while a person high in office was absent | 
one day on a ride, his cook was apprebend- | 
ed for stealing a fowl. On his return, the. 
master being informed of the affair, hasten- 
ed to the place of confinement, and began | 


expostulating with the Seapoy, for his in-| 


cautious behaviour ; when the fellow ex- 
claimed, “ Never mind me, masser ; mas- 
ser know who can cook his dinner—good | 


be, a capital musician. Hamlet asks him 
— will you play upon this pipe?” “ My 
‘ord, I cannot..—* I pray you”—* Be- 
lieve me, I cannot”—* I do beseech you.” 
\“ Well, if your lordship insists on it, I 
‘shall do as well as I can”—and, to the 
confusion of Hamlet, and the great amuse- 
ment of the audience, he played God save 
the King. 








Some years ago, a Mr. Dickson, who 
was Provost of Dundee, in Scotland, died, 
and by will left the sum of one guinea to a| 
person to compose an epitaph upon him ; | 
which sum he directed three executors to 
pay. The executors, thinking to defraud 
the poet, agreed to meet and share the 
guinea among them, each contributing a 
line to the epitaph, as follows : 


Ist. Here lies Dickson, Provost of Dundee, 
2d. Here lies Dickson—here lies he. 


The third was embarrassed for some 
time; but, unwilling to lose his share of | 











| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


the guinea, vociferously bawled, 
Hallelujab, Halleluje. 





i 
i| 
| 
i 
| 
When Fenelon was almoner to Louis) 


one Sunday, instead of a numerous con- 
gregation, only him and the priest. “ What | 
| is the reason of this?” said the king. 1), 
| caused to be given out, sire,” replied he, 
“ that your majesty did not attend chapel | 
| to-day, that you might know who came 
to worship God, and who to flatter the | 
king.” 





In a neighbouring village lived a very | 
honest, wealthy farmer, who, having a 
number of hirelings hoeing in a field, went | 





XIV. his majesty was astonished to find, 


| 


states that “ such a mode of living operates, 
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lin. On the Duke’s expressing, “ his wre 
| some little surprise, his Majesty said, “Voy 
| seem to wonder that I should thus enter- 
i tain myself ; only wait till you are a father 
and your wender will cease.” 

When the late King visited Portsmouth; 
in 1789, in order to be present at the grand 
review, he was much pleased with the fol- 
lowing bon mot of Lord Lothian. A boy 
mounted aloft, with such agility as to sur- 
prise every spectator. The King said to 
his Lordship, “Lothian! I have heard 
much of your agility ; ; let us see you run up 
after that boy.”-—* Sir,”’ said Lord Lothi- 
an, * it is my duty to follow your Majesty.” 

-— 


When his majesty was about to return 
thanks to the Almighty in public, after his 





| 
| 
' 
} 


| happy recovery in the year 1789, he was 
_advised to keep himself very warm when 


he visited St. Paul’s cathedral for that pur- 
ose. “TI hope,” replied he, “TI shall 


|| never feel cold at church.” 
} 
! 





—— 


Important to Old Bachelors.—A_ ques- 
tion has been gravely discussed in the Mis- 
souri papers, “ which ought to attract the 
|solemn attention of that unfortunate class 
of wights, old bachelors.” The proposi- 
ition was, to exclude, or render them ineli- 
gible as members of convention, which was 
|to assemble this month to form a state con- 
stitution. One essay upon the subject, 


though indirectly, as a robbery or plunder 


| upon the tender feelings of those whom 
| nature has peculiarly endowed with the 


| charms of love and affection.” It denoun- 
_ces “bachelors, who have seen thirty years, 
as settled sinners, deaf to the loud voice 





! > .. . 
| one day, about eleven o’clock, to see how | | of genuine and uncorrupted nature, who 





i “Oh! ! never mind me inasser, never miud,” 







Prins trifling value he was 


e _ Guildenstern was, or imagined himself to||his brother, opened the door and looked | 


cook in next tent.” “Pooh! fellow,” re-| i 
turned his master, “I care not about the | 
loss of my dinner—I must go to the go- 
vernor’s house, to try to get you released.” 


| his work went on. Finding one of them | 
sitting still, he repreved hive for his idle- | 
ness, The man answered, “ I thirst for 
the spirit.” —“ Grog, you mean, I suppose,” | 

says the farme~: “but if the Goop nook | 
teaches you to thirst after the spirit, it: 
says also, ‘Hoe! every one that thirsteth.’” | 


bvernor; me care not for hanging 
“Zc | cook. next tent.”” The influence of 
his master, however, obtained his pardon ; 


| 


: 






er with the rest of the 
) life. This circum- 
sap well attested. 


/Ders whe John Kemble played Hamlet 
in the country, the gentleman: who acted 


were amply exemplified in the following 
anecdote. His Majesty had gone one day | 
into the nursery, among the Princes, who| 
were then very'young, and was entering, | 


_with a great deal of spirit, into their little | 
sports, when the late Duke of Cumberland, 











‘ 


The domestic virtues of George III.||; 


|| have scorned the repeated admonitions of 
| morality and religion.” 

The editor of the Baltimore Morning 
Chronicle suggests, that a part of the de- 
legates to form the constitution, in order to 
secure a faithful attention to this important 
subject, should be elected from the respect- 
able sisterhood of Old Maids, as having 
paramount claims to be heard on the sub- 
ject. The only difficulty apprehended by 
the Chronicle, is, that the debates might be 
too protracted and “oh ma [C. Ad. 


A money lender serves you in the pre- 
sent tense ; he binds you in ‘the conditional 
mood ; keeps you in the subjunctive ; an¢ 


it ruins you in the future J 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


MATERNAL EFFUSION, i] 
On receiving, from my brother, a profile likeness | 
of my little Son. 


Oh, precious gift! still will I hold it dear, 
And o’er it shed affection’s lenely tear, 
While with maternal ecstasy I trace 
The lines of thought that shade the pensive face. 





Dear, lovely boy ! thy widow'd mother’s heart i 
Has keenly felt, ‘twas agony to part! i 
And oft the scene on mem’ry’s page will glow, || 
And light anew the half extinguish’d wo. 


Yet duty urg’d! and Hope with brow ee 
In sun-bright visions clad the future scene ! 

When thou, my child! with filial love might shed | \ 
Affection’s dew upon thy mother’s head. 


Methinks I see upon thy youthful face, 

Love’s artless smile, and mild reflection’s trace. 
I see thy placid brow with sweetness fraught, 
Yet lightly shaded o’er with pensive thought. 


For thee, my son! when morning lights the skies, 
A mother’s orisons with fervour rise ;— 

To thee, my son! with every closing day, 

A mother’s tender recollections stray. 


O! ever free from vanity and strife, 

Flow the calm tenure of thy peaceful life, 
Blest with the joys a virtuous heart can prove, 
The sweet approving smile of those we love. 


For thee may Knowledge spread her ample page, | 
And Science dawn upon thy early age ; 
And heavenly Hope, like erient sunbeams, shed 
The light of piety upon thy head. 








And if, perchance though life is brilliant now, || 
And joy and love sit smiling on thy brow; 
The unfolding page of future years may show, || 
tor thee some portion of allotted wo. 


OQ! then may holy Resignation spread 

Her snow-white mantle o’er thy aching head! |, 

Till Heaven shall call thee to a purer sphere, 

To soar with those who lov'd and watch’d thee 
here. 





CAROLINE MATILDA. 
June 3d. 
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Dim shades of evening o’er me close, 
And fast the stars appear ; 

The ship from home the night-wind blows, 
And yet I shed no tear, 


The pennons point from shore away, 
And surges urge us on:— 

Sweep on, my bark! why should I stay 
Midst scenes whence joy is gone ? 


a. 


Let thunders crash, and dark waves roll, 
The vessel o'er them dart; 

"Tis better than a stormy soul— 

The tempest of the heart ! ’ 








on 





ee 


The lightning’s flash shall light the track, 
That leads to shores unknown ; 

And Fancy’s bird shall ne’er wing back, 
To griefs from which I’ve flown. 


The morning’s dawn shall show the main, 
And travellers of the deep ; 

Before I'd see my Lome again, 
I'd dive to them and sleep. 


Man every yard ! the topsails set! 
Let not to-morrow’s light 

Reveal one spire or hill ;—tforget 
My soul, their once lov'd height. 


And thou! frail wretch, whose tearful eye, 
And trembling cheek, can show 

Of vice the tear—of love the sigh— 
And sadd’ning signs of wo. 


Lo! from that steep where late you saw 
Hope, pleasure, joy, and love ; 

Led on in chains of cold despair— 
Far from your wiles remove. 


Thy province ’twas, may’t ever be, 
Thus other’s hopes to blast, 

For thine are gone :—ah, God! with me 
’Twas the first beam and last ! 


Frail heart! why tell of griefs the wind 
On which none else will dwell ? 
No man to me was ever kind— 
Land of my birth, farewell ! 
SAILOR YOUTH. 
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PERPETUAL MOTION. 


Says Tom to Ned, the other day, 

As they were strolling down Broadway ; 
Perhaps you’ve read of Solemon, 

The wisest man—king David's son— 

Or of Isaac Newton, with sense profound, 
Who shrewdly guess’d—this world ran round; 
Not like the Chinese, whose genius rare, 
Would make this world of ours,—square ; 
But if you have heard of them, or not, 

To me, it matters scarce a jot, 

For in knowledge, I do them surpass— 

As much, as the diamond does the glass; 
For in my head there runs a notion, 

That I've brought to light perpetual motion : 
But it is not made onan “inclin'd plane,” 
To run down hill, then up again ; 

Nor is it made with strings and wheels, 


That twist about like tortur’d eels ; 


But mine existed in days of yore, 
Five thousand years ago or more ; 
From morn to night it’s always used, 
And often times it is abused ; 
But if the owner is quite willing, 
It can set your inmost soul a thrilling ; ; 
It’s the most precious theme that e’er was sung, 
For it’s dear, delightful woman’s tongue. 
CON STANTIUS. 





I'll follow thy fortune, a termagant cries,” 

Whose extravagance caus’d all the evil; 

That were some consolation,” the husband 
replies, 

« For my fortune has gone to the devil.” 
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LAMENT FOR BLANCH, 


| The sentimental Kitten, who was unfortunately 
Drowned in the Housetonick. 


|, Poor Blanch ! on thy deserted tomb 

|| No snow-drops spring—no wild-flowers bloom ! 
But cold the dark blue waters wave, 

Above thy sad and sunless grave. 


| No more on Housetonick’s strand, 
| T hou'lt watch the finny tribe at play ; 
|| No more upon its spray beat sand, 
! Thou'lt frisk the summer hours away. 


|The spirit of the evening gale, 
| Shall hover round thine early tomb, 
| And wild melodious voices wail, 
Thy broken heart and mournful doom. 





| And I will think on thee, and weep! 
For lone and low thy relics sleep, 
And cold the dark blue waters wave, 
Above thy sad and sunless grave. 
MATILDA. 
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| ON THE DEATH OF A YELLOW-BIRD. 


Poor little Bob! thy days are gone— 
Thy warblings all are o'er ; 

Untimely laid beneath a stone, 

Thou charm’st the ear no more. 


Ah ! now sweet bird, each April morn 
Shall call on thee in vain ; 

And May’s soft smiles will ne’er return 
To wake the lively strain. 





|| No more from thee, at early dawn 
Shall rapt’rous notes arise ; 

Nor more for thee the cheering sun 
Shall gild the eastern skies. 





A 


But darkness on thy little urr, 
Shall lay its withering spell ; 
And one long night for ever close 

Around thy peaceful cell. 


While fond remembrance prompts the sigh, 
Or unavailing tear, 
Thy mistress oft, in grief shall say, 
“ A favourite bird lies here.” 
MARY. 





— 
CURE FOR CORNS. 


Upon your corn a piece of cotton lay, 
And over it a linen rag display ; 
Then round it tight a bit of worsted bind, 
And in three months ho corn you'll ever find. 
This cure’s infallible, for all that grows 
In shape of corns upon old women’s toes; 
If doubted, “read, try, judge,” and you'll 
confess, 
That every corny toe its power must bless. 
= 
“«“ My wife’s so very bad,” cried Will, 
_ “1 fear she ne’er will hold it,— 
She heeps herbed !”——« Mine’s worse,” said Pil, 
“‘ The jade has just now sold it.” all 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO G. OF NEW-JERSEY. 


From that lone glen where dwells that wight, 
That sad, self exil’d anchorite ! 

There rose a strain so sweetly wild, 

That Sadness rais‘d her head and smil'd ; 
‘The smile was follow’d by a tear, 

There was so mucl: of pathos there. 


And there was one who heard that strain, 
And felt inspir’d to sing again ! 
The lyre she swept by grief was strung, 
O’er it a trembling hand she flung ; 

. Her strains were sad, untaught, and wild, 
For she was Sorrow's early child! 


And many a year that rustic lyre 

Had been her all! that could inspire 

A short-liv’d bliss—a transient glow, 

To light the darkness of her wo: 
Sometimes her wild notes were reprov’d, 
Vet still her lyre she dearly lov'd. 


And very oft she rais'dastrain 

To wake that minstrel’s lyre again ; 

For much she lov'd to hear its tone, 
Which sooth’d all sorrows but his own, 
And deem’d no other lyre could be 
Touch’d with such powers of minstrelsey. 


And once a simple screen she drew, 
To hide her from the public view ; 
But, ah! the minstrel knew the strain, 
And answer’d back its notes again ; 
For what can hide from souls refin'd, 
The glimpses of a kindred mind ? 


HARRIET. 
| 
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ANSWER 
To the Rebus in the last Number. 


i really shall say, although no necromancer, 
A REBUS is both the question and answer. 


. | 
NEW REBUS. 


My first supports aloft in air, 
The numerous feather'd tribe ; 
A tree, bards, will my next declare ; 
My last, a weight decide. 
But these transpos’d and plac’d aright, 
Present ai cuce to view, 
A hero fam’d in martial fight,— 
The darling of his country too. 
A. M. 
On two Brothers, named Joseph and Joe Merrit ; 
the first a pious Christian, and the last a noto- 
rious Drunkard. 
This pious saint, and drunken sot, 





Joseph by drinking from its streams, 
Grew wiser every day ;. 

But Joe, by quenching oft his thirst, 
Threw all his wits away. 


| benefit takes place on Monday evening next, at 
‘the Anthony-street theatre. When it is reco}. 
lected that this lady was disappointed from taking 
| her benefit before, on account of the destruction 
of the park theatre, and that by that distressing 

| calamity, she was a considerable loser, we hope 

|| they will readily come forward to assist one who 
is an ornament to their sex. 





REMOVAL. 


| The office of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, is 
‘removed to No. 194 Greenwich-street, in the || 
| Bookstore of Messrs. A. & J. W. PICKET, where 
the Editor and Publisher solicit a continuance of | 
that patronge with which they have hitherto |; 
been honoured. 





————S—————— 


Solutions of the Problem for Chess Players. 


As there appears to be a diversity of opinion in 
regard to the Problem in last week's paper, we 
have selected one answer in favour of each 
theory, and leave our readers to decide, 


i 

HEMAN HOWLETT, i 

Agent for the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet in Phi- | | 

ladelphia, has opened an office at No 187 South | 

Front-street, where a variety of BOOKS and | 

STATIONARY are kept constantly for sale, | 
comprising all the Vew Publications. 


THE MELODIST. 


The fifteenth number of the Melodist is already 
published ; and the sixteenth, which completes a 
volume, will be ready for delivery in afew days, | 
accompanied with a Title page and Index. Com- } 
plete sets of the work can be obtained of the | 
Publisher, at the Bookstore of Messrs. A. & J. W.. 
PICKET, No. 194 Greenwich-street. The se- 
cond volume will be devoted principally to ap- | 
proved Comic and .Vational Songs. Like the first, 
it will be issued in weekly numbers, but not de- 


| The rule in all cases is, that when the king is 
"attacked by an adverse piece, he must either 
| take it, or remove into an open house, or inter- 
_posé a piece; if he can do neither of these, he is 
check-mated, and loses the game. The white 
can do neither. That the queen can take the 
rook, is evident for this reason:—the pawn does 
not receive a rook's commission until the white 
| king is warned of his danger, and of course his 
| (the rooks) power of action is suspended until 
| the king is released. It may be said, that as it is 
|| the white’s move, the rook will take the black 
|king, and thus destroy the power of the queen; 
livered by a carrier; instead of which, the num- || this argument is founded on a rule that is some- 
bers will be deposited in some of the principal | times laid down, that the king loses the game 
Bookstores in the city, and advertised forsale, at | when he is so placed that he might be taken, if 
twelve and a half cents each. || he was any other piece. The following example 
ae | will prove this rule to be inaccurate. In the 
AMERICAN POPULAR LESSONS, course of a game a king is placed in check, and 

For Sale at the Bookstore of Messrs. A. & J.W. || it is not discovered by either party till many sub- 

Picket, 194 Greenwich-street. | sequent moves; the checking piece is not allow- 
The great demand for this useful work, and a. jed to take the king, but must warn him of his 
desire to place it'in the power of parents in every | ‘danger; and if he cannot or does not defend 

station of life, to furnish their children with so | | himself, then, and not till then, the game is lost. 
entertaining an instructor, has induced the pub- |, ‘In the last edition of Philador’s Analysis, it is 
lisher to reduce the price to thirty-seven and a! expressly declared that the king can never be 
half cents each. The usual deduction to Book-| taken. I therefore conclude, that the queen may 

| sellers and Teachers. | take the rook, and that she wins the game. 


—_— | A. B.C. 
PARASOLS. i 


| 


| ANOTHER. 

Guard your complexions.—Our fair readers are | When I first examined the situation of this 
again reminded, that by walking to No 60 Maid- | game, | was inclined to decide in favour of the 
| en- lane, they may procure Parasols of the newest | black; but on re-examination, I am induced to 
fashions; as Messrs. Martinor & Ror keep on || change my mind. The queen has always a right 
hand a large and fashionable assortment of these | || to move on any square within her sphere of ac- 
seasonable articles, adapted in style to the waslons | tion, with this exception, that she cannot open 
tastes of the ladies; and in price, to the present || check. In this case the queen does not open 
pressure of the times. } check when she commences to move, nor until 
|| her move is completed is her king exposed j— 

MUSIC, PAINTING, AND DANCING. | let us suppose the queen stands on her king's third 

We would again remind the ladies, that the ele- | 1 square, would it not be a contradiction in terms 
gant artsof MUSIC and DANCING continue to ! to say that the queen opens check, by taking the 
be taught by ANGELICA MARTIN, at No. 19 ‘weery and if she does not open check in this 
Warren-street, where MINIATURES are painted || €a8¢, I do not see that she does from the one pro 
in the most accurate manner by Mr. Martin. | posed; and, therefore, | would decide that the 
queen may take the rook, and that the white 
wins, by taking the black king. 








NIPPLE SHIELDS. 


Mr. Appleton's patent Nipple Shields, by which 
an infant can draw the sorest nipples without 
any painto its mother, are prepared ready for 
use, and for sale by Mrs. Willis, at No. 28 Elm- 
i street, between Pearl and Duane streets, three 


CAIUS: 
ANOTHER. 





The black queen cannot take the white rook; 
easreaey the white pawn thereby becomes 4 
rook, which can end the game by taking the 











| doors from, Pearl-street. H | black king. 


NEW-YORK, 1 MRS. BARNES’ BENEFIT. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1820. | We remind our fair readers that Mrs. Barnes’ 
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